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■y  Tabo!  Welcome!"  boomed  the  bearded 

man  in  baggy  pants  of  gold,  black,  and 
M  \^  white.  "Move  your  hands  freely,  reach 
to  the  sky,  move  your  feet  side  to  side," 
exclaimed  Obakunle  Akinlana,  a  storyteller  and 
musician  who  has  studied  West  African  culture. 
"Kabo!"  he  yelled  again,  motioning  junior 
historians  to  join  in. 

The  shady  grass  courtyard  of  Peace  College 
filled  with  students  and  advisers  as  Mr. 
Akinlana  demonstrated  the  beating  of  the 
drum,  the  shaking  of  the  gourds,  and  the 
ringing  of  the  bells.  Every  part  of  his  body 
moved  freely  with  the  music.  "Observe  the 
rhythm,"  he  shouted. 

Mr.  Akinlana's  energy  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  were  contagious.  The  entire 
audience  became  involved,  whether  joining 
the  dance,  playing  the  instruments,  or  clapping 
and  swaying  to  the  beat.  A  student  from  the 
Carolina  Conquistadores  told  her  adviser,  "Put 
your  stuff  down,  Ms.  Christy.  You  came  over 
here,  and  you're  gonna  dance!" 

This  scene  is  just  one  picture  of  the  fun 
experienced  at  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association's  Awards  Day  1995.  The  annual 
event  celebrates  North  Carolina's  history  and 
the  achievements  of  junior  historians  across 
the  state. 

The  fun  started  the  day  before,  on 
Thursday,  May  25,  when  junior  historians 
began  arriving  by  bus,  van,  and  car.  The 
rumble  and  energy  of  young  voices  filled  the 
quiet,  traditional  campus  of  Peace  College. 
While  advisers  registered,  students  entertained 
themselves  by  visiting  with  other  clubs, 
talking  to  each  other,  or  exploring  the  campus. 
Students  also  settled  into  their  room 
assignments,  carrying  sleeping  bags,  radios, 
coolers,  and  suitcases  up  the  stairways  of  the 
dorms. 

With  music  blaring,  the  Unbeatable  Beavers 
from  Swift  Creek  Elementary  School  amused 
themselves  with  a  makeshift  limbo  game 
under  a  long  tree  limb.  Outside  the  main  girls 
dorm  overlooking  the  central  green,  Memory 
Fulton  and  Carla  Kinton  relaxed  on  a  white 
bench  swing  after  their  long  ride  from 
Wentworth. 

Proudly  yet  nervously  junior  historians 
carried  their  art  projects  into  Belk  Hall  and  set 
up  for  the  afternoon  judging.  Soon  tables  in 
the  hall  were  lined  with  replicas  of  historic 
structures  such  as  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Lighthouse,  Tryon  Palace,  the  Patrick- 
Cunningham  Springhouse  in  Rockingham 
County,  and  a  North  Carolina  tobacco  barn. 

After  enjoying  a  few  hours  of  free  time, 
junior  historians  began  the  night's  events  with 
a  lasagna  dinner  in  the  North  Carolina 


Museum  of  History 
lobby.  Excited  about 
having  the  museum  to 
themselves,  students 
laughed  and  talked  as 
they  hurried  from  one 
exhibit  to  another.  Some 
advisers  shared  in  the 
energy  of  the  students, 
joining  in  exhibit 
activities  or  excitedly 
telling  their  own  stories; 
other  leaders  rested  on 
benches,  trying  to  catch 
their  second  winds. 

Club  members  and 
advisers  toured  the 
galleries,  lingering  to  add 
stitches  to  a  quilt  in  the 
North  Carolina  Women 
Making  History  exhibit. 
Tray  Murphy,  a  student 

from  Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  studied 
photographs  in  the  Constance  Stuart  Larrabee: 
World  War  II  Photo  Journal  exhibit.  Tray  said, 
"I  like  the  way  the  pictures  are  hung."  Then, 
looking  at  a  photograph  of  a  soldier  holding 
prisoners  captive,  he  stated,  "The  picture  shows 
how  they  [the  prisoners]  were  treated." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  North  Carolina  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  exhibit,  several  North  Carolina 
basketball  fans  gathered  around  the  video  of 
tournament  games,  cheering  and  applauding 
when  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  defeated  the  University 
of  Michigan  for  the  1993 
NCAA  title. 

As  7:00  p.m.  approached, 
students  and  their  advisers 
began  to  file  into  Daniels 
Auditorium  for  the  special 
awards  presentations  and 
the  entertainment  for  the 
evening.  The  buzz  of 
spirited  young  people  filled 
the  crowded  auditorium. 
Cloggers  from  Burnsville 
Elementary  School  tried  to 
prepare  for  a  newly  waxed 
stage  by  placing  duct  tape 
on  the  soles  of  their  tap  shoes.  Other 
performers  sat  anxiously  awaiting  their 
moment  in  the  spotlight. 

After  the  presentation  of  awards,  emcees 
Sarah  Thompson  and  Raymond  Dillard  of 
Southern  Middle  School  opened  the  talent 
show  as  if  they  had  been  hosting  it  for  years. 
Then  the  stage  filled  with  twenty  young  faces 
from  Pollocksville  Elementary  singing  "On 
Bended  Knee." 

As  the  group  of  singers  finished,  applause 
rang  out  and  then  quieted  for  the  violin  solo  by 
Blair  Overman  of  Trent  Park  Elementary.  The 
bright  lights  dimmed  to  illuminate  her  face. 
Dressed  in  a  nineteenth-century-style  dress, 
Blair  played  "Ashokan  Farewell"  for  the 
audience. 

Then  the  mood  changed  as  the  Mountain 
Tappers  of  Burnsville  began  clogging  across 
the  stage.  They  infected  the  audience  with  their 
spirit,  inspiring  the  crowd  to  clap  along  to  the 
beat.  Several  performers  slipped  and  a  few  fell, 
but  they  continued  to  dance. 

Next  Melanie  Reardon  of  Southern  Middle 
School  sang  "Can  You  Feel  the  Love  Tonight?" 
The  audience  became  hushed  and  listened 
attentively  to  her  high,  soft  voice.  Sara  Mitchell 


and  Blair  Overman  followed  with  "Indian 
Outlaw,"  dancing  barefoot  to  the  music's  beat. 

The  crowd  held  its  breath  as  the  tap  dancers 
from  Southern  Middle  School  took  the  stage  to 
perform  "Boogie-Woogie  Bugle  Boy."  Can 
they  dance  without  falling?  everyone 
wondered.  In  spite  of  their  best  efforts,  the 
dancers  did  fall  on  the  slippery  stage.  Two  of 
them  even  fell  at  the  same  time,  which 
produced  an  eruption  of  cheering  and  laughter 
from  the  onlookers.  With  good  humor,  one  girl 
looked  at  the  other,  laughed,  and 
shrugged  her  shoulders.  The  two 
stood  and  continued  dancing.  At 
the  end,  the  audience  rose  to 
their  feet  and  applauded  the 
group's  energy. 

The  performances  ended,  but 
the  entertainment  was  far  from 
over.  Students  returned  to  the 
campus  for  the  dance,  followed 
by  long  hours  of  late-night 
socializing  with  friends,  old  and 
new. 

Friday  morning  was  filled 
with  an  early  breakfast;  history 
workshops  including  Mr. 
Akinlana's  workshop  on  West 
African  dance;  and  the  main 
awards  program,  in  which  students  won  prizes 
for  a  variety  of  contests. 

As  buses,  vans,  and  cars  pulled  away  on 
Friday  afternoon,  the  vibrant  energy  of  the  last 
two  days  left  with  the  students.  The  campus  of 
Peace  College  returned  to  its  normal,  quiet 
summer  state.  The  peaceful  campus  now 
awaits  the  return  of  hundreds  of  excited  junior 
historians  for  Awards  Day  1996! 

— Heather  Barrett 
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Adviser  of  the  Year: 

An  unbeatable 
adviser 

How  did  Susan  Lamar  become  the  1995 
Adviser  of  the  Year?  Read  the  following 
short  history  and  find  out! 
In  August  1994  Mrs.  Lamar  arrived  for  her  first 
year  as  enrichment  specialist  at  Swift  Creek 
Elementary  School  in  Whitakers.  One  of  the  first 
things  she  did  there  was  to  prepare  a  grant 
proposal  requesting  funds  to  start  and  support  a 
new  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
(THJHA)  chapter.  The  Twin  County  Education 
Foundation  accepted  her  proposal,  and  soon 
afterward  the  Unbeatable  Beavers  formed. 

During  the  year  the  new  club  learned  about 
parliamentary  procedure,  elected  officers,  and 
considered  the  THJHA  contests.  For  their  project, 
members  decided  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Swift  Creek  School,  one  of  the  oldest  schools  for 
African  Americans  in  rural  Nash  County. 

Students  conducted  oral  history  interviews  with 
senior  citizens  in  the  area.  Community  members 
visited  the  school  to  share  stories  and  photographs 
about  the  history  of  Swift  Creek.  The  Unbeatable 
Beavers  researched  and  documented  additional 
facts.  They  also  organized  a  birthday  party  for  the 
school  during  Black  History  Month. 

The  result  of  their  hard  work — "The  ABC  Book 
of  the  History  of  Swift  Creek  School" —  won  first 


Susan  Lamar, 
adviser  of  the 
Unbeatable 
Beavers  at 
Swift  Creek 
Elementary, 
receives  the 
1995  Adviser  of 
the  Year  award 
from  last  year's 
winner,  Elliott 
Crews. 


Chapter  of  the  Year: 

Club  reaps  reward  for  its  hard  work 


With  applause  and  cheers, 
members  of  P.  S.  Jones 
Middle  School's 
Washington-Pamlico  History  Club 
greeted  the  news  that  their  club 
had  been  named  Chapter  of  the 
Year.  Twenty-nine  of  the  club's 
members  attended  Awards  Day  in 
Raleigh. 

Although  she  said  she  was 
surprised,  club  adviser  Debra 
Hardee  said  she  had  a  feeling  that 
the  club  would  be  named  Chapter 
of  the  Year  when  she  saw  the 
school's  principal  at  the  awards 
ceremony. 

She  was  as  pleased  for  the 
school  as  she  was  for  her  students. 
"We  worked  so  hard,"  she  said.  Ms.  Hardee  has 
advised  the  club  for  four  years. 

"We  live  in  an  area  filled  with  so  much  history, 
and  the  people  are  always  willing  to  help  and  to 
share,"  she  said.  As  a  result,  the  Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club  doesn't  have  far  to  look  for 
a  wealth  of  history. 

One  way  club  members  recognized  that  history 
was  by  registering  their  town  to  become  a  World 
War  II  Commemorative  Community  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  war.  They  also  asked  the 
mayor  to  create  a  World  War  II  Veterans 
Commemorative  Week  and  organized  a  ceremony 
to  honor  local  veterans. 

Club  members  learned  what  life  was  like 
during  the  war  by  interviewing  their  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents  and  talking  with  the  many 
veterans  on  hand  for  the  ceremony.  They  gave  out 
commemorative  medals  to  the  veterans  and 
invited  them  to  talk  to  classes  at  the  school  about 
their  experiences. 

Members  of  the  Washington-Pamlico  History 
Club  participated  in  and  sponsored  many  other 
activities. 

•     Members  attended  the  State  Fair  and 


participated  in  a  scavenger  hunt  that  taught 
them  about  the  state's  agriculture,  its  different 
cultures,  and  its  diverse  people. 

•  They  sponsored  Patriotism  Week  at  their 
school  and  purchased  flags  for  each  classroom 
to  promote  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance." 

•  They  sponsored  the  second  annual  History 
Fair,  open  to  all  North  Carolina  history 
students  at  their  school. 

•  Some  members  participated  in  the  North 
Carolina  History  Quiz  Bowl  and  captured  the 
regional  championship. 

•  They  researched  historic  herbs  of  the  colonial 
period  and  used  that  knowledge  to  restore  the 
culinary  herb  garden  at  Historic  Bath's 
Bonner  House. 

Next  year  will  be  just  as  busy.  Ms.  Hardee  has 
planned  for  next  year's  club  to  create  an 
identification  sign  for  the  herb  garden.  The  club 
will  also  document  the  history  of  colonial  culinary 
herbs  and  will  prepare  an  accompanying  cookbook. 

The  dedication  of  the  club's  members  and 
adviser  to  North  Carolina  history  is  the  key  to  the 
club's  success  as  the  Chapter  of  the  Year.  Keep  up 
the  good  work,  Washington-Pamlico! 

— Terry  Askew 


place  in  the  1995  group  Literary  Contest  for 
elementary  students.  And  in  June  the  Nash-Rocky 
Mount  Board  of  Education  honored  the  club  with 
an  award  for  its  achievements. 

As  adviser  to  the  Unbeatable  Beavers,  Susan 
Lamar  guided  and  encouraged  all  the  chapter's 
activities.  In  fact,  club  president  Norwood  McNeil 
credits  her  with  awakening  his  interest  in  history. 
For  her  efforts,  Mrs.  Lamar  was  named  Adviser  of 
the  Year  at  Awards  Day  1995. 

When  the  announcement  came,  her  club  showed 
its  appreciation  by  cheering  spiritedly  and 
admiring  the  plaque  she  received.  And  Mrs. 
Lamar's  reaction?  "I  was  really  surprised!" 

Mrs.  Lamar,  who  has  advised  THJHA  chapters 
for  two  years,  also  started  a  club  at  her  former 
school,  Englewood  Elementary  in  Rocky  Mount. 
She  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  a  master's  degree  in  counseling  from  East 
Carolina  University.  She  enjoys  reading,  visiting 
the  beach,  and  traveling. 

The  1 995  Adviser  of  the  Year  believes  that  her 
"enthusiastic"  students  deserve  much  of  the  credit 
for  her  award.  In  addition,  she  says  she  received 
"wonderful  help  the  whole  time"  from  members  of 
the  Swift  Creek  School  community,  especially 
former  teacher  Mrs.  Vera  Mann.  According  to  Mrs. 
Lamar,  "Finding  a  resource  like  her  made  it  really 
worthwhile." 

—Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year: 

This  club  is  off  to  a 
running  start 

The  Mooresville  junior  historian  club,  The 
Gravediggers,  began  their  first  year  in 
existence  with  a  running  start,"  wrote  club 
member  Branch  Smith  on  the  club's  entry  for  the 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year  award.  Branch  was 
right.  The  club  worked  hard  during  the  1994/1995 
school  year. 

Perhaps  that's  why  club  members  at  Awards 
Day  were  surprised,  but  not  too  surprised,  when 
they  heard  they  had  won  the  award,  according  to 
their  adviser  Dennis  Boney.  They  knew  how  hard 
they  had  worked,  he  explained.  "And  all  on  their 
own  time." 

Club  members  began  their  year  with  a  field  trip 
to  Stanley  to  watch  a  Revolutionary  War  battle 
reenactment  and  a  simulated  encampment.  Next 
they  decided  to  create  a  newsletter,  the  Epitaph. 
Members  wrote  articles  and  designed  the 
newsletter,  producing  one  issue  in  the  fall  and 
another  in  the  spring.  They  wrote  about  the  Stanley 
trip  and  the  election  of  club  officers  and  included 
interviews  with  local  townspeople  such  as  the 
mayor  and  the  town  manager. 

The  Gravediggers  then  set  about  shooting  and 
editing  two  video  documentaries.  The  first  video, 
entitled  Mooresville:  Memories,  Reflections,  and 
Dreams,  focused  on  the  history  of  Mooresville  and 
the  surrounding  area.  Armed  with  a  camcorder, 


club  members  walked  down  Main  and  Broad 
Streets,  capturing  the  town's  oldest  buildings  and 
churches  on  film  and  interviewing  merchants  on 
the  streets. 

For  the  second  video,  entitled  The  Trial,  club 
members  held  a  mock  trial  set  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  period.  The  trial  was  based  on 
an  incident  that  happened  in  Wilmington  in  1773, 
when  three  British  sympathizers  got  into  a  fight 
with  a  group  of  Patriots  and  killed  some  of  them. 
The  three  were  never  put  on  trial.  Club  members 
rented  period  costumes  and  got  permission  to  stage 
their  mock  trial  at  the  Municipal  Courthouse  in 
Mooresville. 

Club  members  spent  most  of  the  spring  preparing 
for  Awards  Day,  entering  a  variety  of  contests.  All 
their  hard  work  paid  off  when  they  won  the  Rookie 
Chapter  of  the  Year  contest.  They  really  are  off  to  a 
running  start! 

— Terry  Askew 


Awards  Day  1 996: 

Start  making  plans  for  '96  convention 


Thank  you,  sponsors! 

Sponsors  help 
maintain  standard  of 
excellence 

Thanks  to  the  dedicated  support  and 
commitment  of  sponsors  to  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association  (THJHA),  the 
association  can  have  a  successful  convention  each 
year.  These  sponsors  help  us  maintain  excellence 
within  the  association.  We  at  the  THJHA  wish  to 
express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  sponsors  for 
their  continued  support  and  encouragement. 

A  special  thanks  goes  to  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association.  This  group 
sponsored  the  Literary,  Media,  and  Art  Contest 
awards  and  cosponsored  the  Adviser  of  the  Year 
award.  The  organization  also  sponsored  the  regular 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  and  the 
elementary  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History 
Quiz. 

In  addition,  the  THJHA  extends  sincere 
appreciation  to 

•  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  which  underwrote  the  North  Carolina 
Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest, 

•  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Foundation, 
which  sponsored  the  African  American 
History  Award, 

•  Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc.,  which 
supported  the  Youth  Preservation  Award, 

•  the  Raleigh  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  underwrote  the  American 
Revolution  Essay  Contest. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  for 
sponsoring  the  Artifact  Search  Contest,  the  THJH 
Essay  Contest,  and  the  Chapter  of  the  Year  and 
Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year  awards;  for 
cosponsoring  the  Adviser  of  the  Year  award;  and 
for  again  underwriting  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
expenses  of  Awards  Day. 

— Mary  Bradford 
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The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association's 
1996  Awards  Day  will  be  held  May  23  and 
24  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
and  Peace  College  in  Raleigh.  It's  not  too  early  to 
start  making  plans.  Put  the  dates  on  your  calendar 
and  spread  the  word!  Be  creative  and  think  of  new 
ways  to  earn  money  for  your  club's  trip.  In  the  past 
some  clubs  have  raffled  prizes,  had  bake  sales, 
created  and  sold  school  newspapers,  and  applied 
for  local  grants.  What  can  your  club  do? 

Get  a  list  of  contest  rules  from  the  newly  revised 
Adviser's  Manual.  Some  contest  guidelines  will 
change  this  year,  so  make  certain  that  you  follow 
the  rules  exactly.  Not  following  the  rules  may 
result  in  a  project's  being  disqualified.  For 
example,  art  projects  must  be  a  particular  size  in 
order  to  fit  into  the  display  cases  in  our  gallery. 

This  year,  at  the  request  of  many  advisers,  we 
will  be  sending  out  contest  information  early  in  the 
school  year  so  that  first-semester  students  will 
have  a  chance  to  participate.  Also,  we  have 
reduced  the  number  of  due  dates  for  the  contest 
entry  forms  and  entries  to  three  dates.  Fewer  due 
dates  will  be  easier  for  advisers  to  follow.  Listed 
below  are  the  revised  dates. 
March  1  American  Revolution  Essay 

Contest  entries 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay 

Contest  entries 
Artifact  Search  Contest  entries 
Historic  Architecture  Photography 
Contest  entries 

Junior  historians  put 
to  the  test 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  challenged  this  year's  bunch 
of  junior  historians  with  its  annual 
Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quizzes. 
Students  in  both  elementary  and  regular  divisions 
squared  off  to  test  their  knowledge  of  North 
Carolina  people,  places,  and  events,  competing 
for  both  high  scores  and  cash  prizes. 

The  elementary  quiz  challenged  club  members 
in  grades  four  through  six.  A  total  of  212  students 
from  fourteen  clubs  across  the  state  entered  the 
competition.  Three  students  mastered  the  test: 
Lennon  Luks  (Mighty  Mallards  Junior  Historian 
Club,  W.  T.  Griggs  Elementary  School,  Poplar 
Branch,  Darlene  Beacham,  adviser),  who  won 
first  place  and  a  $50.00  cash  award;  Jenny 
McMillian  (Tar  Heels,  Loyd  E.  Auman 
Elementary  School,  Fayetteville,  Sharon  McNeill, 
adviser),  winner  of  second  place  and  a  $37.50 
cash  award;  and  Joseph  Daniels  (Time  Travelers, 
Pollocksville  Elementary  School,  Pollocksville, 
Nancy  Stroud,  adviser),  who  captured  third  place 
and  a  $25.00  cash  award. 

The  regular  quiz  challenged  390  students  from 
seventeen  clubs  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 
The  winners  were  Ken  Jernigan  (Upper  Cape 
Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus, 
advisers)  for  first  place  and  a  cash  award  of 
$50.00;  Stephanie  Blalock  (Historical  Panthers, 
Southern  Middle  School,  Roxboro,  Wanda  Bowes 
and  Laura  Kincaid,  advisers)  for  second  place 
and  a  cash  award  of  $37.50;  and  Elizabeth 
Alligood  (Washington-Pamlico  History  Club, 
P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra 
Hardee,  adviser)  for  third  place  and  a  cash  award 
of  $25.00. 

— Mary  Bradford 


Rookie  Chapter  of  the  Year 

nominations 
Chapter  of  the  Year  nominations 
Entry  forms  for  Literary,  Media, 
and  Art  Contests 
April  1  Literary  and  media  projects 

Youth  Preservation  Award  entries 
May  23  Art  projects 

— Mary  Bradford 


THJHA  sponsors  poster  contest: 

Draw  upon  the  past! 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  create  a  drawing 
that  students  throughout  the  state  would 
see?  Here's  your  chance! 
The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  will 
sponsor  a  promotional  poster  contest  during  the 
1995/1996  school  year.  Competition  is  open  to  all 
club  members. 

The  winning  poster  will  be  reproduced  and 
distributed  to  schools  across  the  state.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  encouraging  students  to  join.  The 
winner's  name  and  club  name  will  be  printed  on 
the  poster,  giving  a  lucky  "junior  artist"  and  club 
a  chance  to  go  down  in  history. 

Advisers  will  receive  specific  details  and 
guidelines  for  the  poster  contest  soon.  The 
contest  will  be  sponsored  for  this  school  year 
only,  so  don't  delay!  Get  your  paints  and  pencils 
ready  and  draw  upon  the  past! 

— Mary  Bradford 


Awards  Day  Workshops: 

Learning  about  our  past 


A difficult  decision  for  junior  historians  at  Awards  Day  1995  was 
choosing  which  two  of  eight  exciting  workshops  to  attend.  The 
workshops  complemented  the  themes  of  the  past  year's  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  issues:  Sports,  Recreation,  and  Leisure,  and  Migration  and 
Settlement  in  North  Carolina.  Whatever  workshops  the  historians  chose,  the 
students  got  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  North  Carolina's  past. 

Junior  historians  learned  about  unique  cultural  customs  in  the  "West 
African  Music  and  Dance,"  "Cherokee  Traditions,"  and  "Scottish  Dancing" 
workshops.  They  discovered  one  way  people  were  entertained  in  the  past  in 


the  "Traveling  Medicine  and  Magic  Show"  and  learned  more  about  parks  and 
park  rangers  in  the  "Ranger  Scott"  workshop.  They  heard  first-person 
interpretations  of  an  early  Roanoke  Island  colony  in  the  workshop  "Crew  of 
the  Elizabeth  IF  and  heard  stories  of  pioneers  in  the  1700s  in  "Early  Colonial 
Settlers."  They  even  "met"  President  James  K.  Polk  in  the  "Meet  President 
Polk"  workshop  and  helped  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  in  North  Carolina!  The  following  descriptions  reveal  some  of  the 
highlights  of  each  workshop. 

— Laura  Baum 


Imagine  meeting  someone  who  lived  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  Junior  historians 
at  the  workshop  "Crew  of  the  Elizabeth  IF 
had  that  chance  when  they  "met"  a  member  of 
the  1585  Roanoke  Island  colony.  That 
expedition,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  the 
region  then  known  as  Virginia,  preceded  the  Lost 
Colony  voyage  and  aimed  "to  make  money  and 
profits,"  according  to  historic  interpreter  James 
Gibbs. 

In  Elizabethan  speech  Mr.  Gibbs,  who 
portrayed  a  member  of  the  colony,  described  the 
difficulties  that  he  and  other  soldiers  endured 
during  the  long  journey  from  England  to 
America  on  small  sailing  ships.  The  audience 
learned  that  the  soldiers  had  extensive  training  in 
using  their  weapons,  and  students  had  the  chance 
to  handle  a  rapier  and  a  dagger. 

In  addition,  an  Elizabethan  woman,  portrayed 
by  Barbara  Eng-Hong,  described  a  typical  day  in 
her  life  in  late-sixteenth-century  England.  She 
discussed  foods  and  passed  out  samples  of  a 
tough,  saltless  bread  called  hardtack.  The  eating 
utensils  she  displayed  led  Michael  Simpson  of 
Corriher-Lipe  Middle  School  to  remark,  "I  knew 
they  had  spoons  made  out  of  wood,  but  I  didn't 
know  they  had  spoons  made  out  of  horn." 

Ms.  Eng-Hong  told  the  audience  that  the 
Elizabethans  enjoyed  music  and  ended  her 
presentation  by  playing  the  guitar  and  singing 
"Greensleeves"  and  "Wild  Mountain  Thyme," 
popular  songs  from  that  time. 

Students  learned  even  more  about  sixteenth- 
century  life  when  the  presenters  answered 
questions.  "Did  they  have  bathing  suits?"  asked 
an  Unbeatable  Beaver  from  Swift  Creek 
Elementary  School.  Mr.  Gibbs  replied  that  the 
Elizabethans  considered  it  unhealthy  to  be 
submerged  in  water.  Besides,  in  England's  great 
era  of  maritime  exploration,  most  people  could 
not  swim! 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


On  the  heather  hills  of  Scotland  they  were 
not.  Dressed  in  traditional  kilts  they  were 
not.  Instead,  junior  historians  wearing 
T-shirts  and  shorts  filled  the  Peace  College  gym, 
hoping  to  find  a  little  bit  of  Scotland  in  North 
Carolina. 

Scottie  Gallamore,  a  fifteen-year  instructor  of 
dance  and  participant  in  the  Highland  Games,  led 
the  "Scottish  Dancing"  workshop.  She  explained 
that  a  Scottish  dance  was  first  written  about  in  the 
early  1600s.  However,  peasants  probably  created 
dances  hundreds  of  years  earlier,  she  said.  Since 
that  time,  three  types  of  dance  have  been 
documented.  The  jigs  and  reels,  the  older 
versions,  are  lively  dances  believed  to  have  been 
begun  by  the  common  people.  The  strathspey,  a 
slow  dance,  was  influenced  by  the  French  royal 
courts. 

Many  of  our  ancestors  continued  similar  festive 
dances  in  this  country.  American  square  dance 
found  its  origin  in  a  combination  of  Scottish  and 
English  country  dancing  and  contra  dancing. 

After  hearing  the  history  of  the  tradition, 
students  anxiously  awaited  their  turns.  Groups  of 
four  filled  the  wooden  floor,  forming  a  huge  ring 
around  the  entire  gym.  Some  students  looked  shy 
and  apprehensive,  while  others  appeared  daring, 
willing  to  try  anything.  They  listened  to  Ms. 
Gallamore  carefully  as  she  taught  this  dance:  Circle 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left.  Skip  with  your  partner. 
Do-si-do.  Slide  to  the  side.  Clap.  Slide  to  the  side. 
Clap.  Meet  in  the  middle.  Form  a  bridge,  while 
one  couple  moves  to  the  next  group.  Begin  again 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  term  "lock,  stock, 
and  barrel"?  In  the  workshop  "Early 
Colonial  Settlers,"  students  learned  that 
the  familiar  phrase,  which  today  means  "the 
whole  thing,"  originally  referred  to  the  southern 
flintlock  rifle.  Pioneers  on  the  Carolina  frontier 
before  the  Revolutionary  War  used  this  weapon 
for  hunting  and  protection. 

Junior  historians  watched  with  bated  breath  and 
with  fingers  in  their  ears  as  Bryan  Dalton, 
manager  at  Alamance  Battleground  State  Historic 
Site,  loaded  his  flintlock  rifle  with  powder  and 
fired.  Later  they  saw  him  demonstrate  how  the 
self-sufficient  colonists  used  tools,  including  the 


and  continue  until  you  meet  your  original  pair. 

Some  students  caught  on  quickly,  while  others 
made  new  steps  as  they  went  along.  Laughter  and 
confusion  mixed  as  some  groups'  interpretations 
did  not  quite  match.  But  as  they  left  the  gym,  all 
of  the  students  took  a  little  bit  of  Scottish  tradition 
with  them. 

— Heather  Barrett 

What  is  the  life  of  a  park  ranger  like?  Junior 
historians  had  the  chance  to  find  out  in  a 
workshop  with  Scott  Daughtry,  known  as 
Ranger  Scott  to  readers  of  the  fall  1994  issue  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  Mr.  Daughtry  is  the 
south  district  superintendent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  has  been  a 
park  ranger  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Daughtry  showed  slides  of  parks  across  the 
state  and  described  the  mission  of  the  park  system. 
Its  mission  is  "to  preserve  and  protect  significant 
natural  resources  of  the  state.  ...  [to  make  sure] 
that  those  special  places  in  our  state  will  be  there 
not  just  for  you,  but  for  your  children,  your 
grandchildren,  and  so  on." 

Mr.  Daughtry  also  discussed  the  four  types  of 
work  a  park  ranger  does.  Rangers  study  the  animals 
and  land  in  the  parks.  They  teach  people  about  parks 
and  the  need  to  preserve  land.  They  are  involved 
in  firefighting,  rescuing  lost  visitors,  giving  first 
aid,  and  acting  as  law  enforcement  officers.  They 
also  maintain  a  park  by  keeping  it  clean. 

Junior  historians  asked  a  wide  range  of 
questions,  varying  from  the  color  of  a  ranger's 

(continued  on  page  5) 

broadax,  hand  auger,  and 
drawknife,  to  build  homes  and 
fashion  ax  handles,  spoons,  and 
other  necessities. 

Alamance  interpreter  Jewel 
Clark  gave  additional  examples 
of  the  colonists'  self-sufficiency. 
She  told  students  to  imagine 
loading  all  their  belongings  onto 
a  wagon  and  walking  twelve  to 
sixteen  miles  a  day,  as  did  the 
settlers  who  came  to  the 
Piedmont  on  the  Great  Wagon 
Road.  She  went  on  to  describe 
cooking  methods  and  foods  and 
then  offered  samples  of  dried 
fruits  like  those  the  colonists  ate. 
Stephanie  Ritzheimer  of 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club  modeled  a  colonial 
outfit  while  Ms.  Clark  discussed  the  clothing  worn 
by  men  and  women.  Most  clothes  of  the  time 
pinned  or  tied,  because  zippers  and  elastic  did  not 
exist. 

After  examining  pieces  of  lye  soap,  the  type  of 
soap  the  colonists  made  and  used,  students  from 
Griggs  Elementary  School  pronounced  it  "greasy" 
and  "stinky."  Members  of  the  audience  left  with  a 
better  understanding  of  colonial  frontier  life  and  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
1990s. 

— Kathleen  B.  Wyche 


- 


(continued  from  page  4) 

uniform  to  the  presence  of  bears  and  snakes  in 
parks.  "Snakes  are  not  a  problem,"  Mr.  Daughtry 
assured  the  class.  "There's  only  one  rule  you  need 
to  know — leave  them  alone." 

Perhaps  the  historians'  favorite  part  of  the 
program  came  when  Mr.  Daughtry  handed  out 
animal  skulls  and  skins.  Historians  held  a  plaster 
cast  of  a  black  bear's  back  foot  (which  was  larger 
than  a  human  hand),  deer  antlers,  muskrat  and 
raccoon  furs,  and  skulls  from  a  beaver  and 
loggerhead  sea  turtle.  Mr.  Daughtry  said  that 
parks  provide  places  for  some  endangered  species, 
like  the  loggerhead  sea  turtle,  to  live. 

Mr.  Daughtry  encouraged  anyone  interested  in 
becoming  a  ranger  to  work  at  a  park  during  the 
summer  and  to  attend  college.  "We  would 
welcome  you,"  he  said.  Judging  from  the  interest 
these  historians  showed,  he  may  have  had  several 
future  rangers  in  the  class! 

— Laura  Baum 

If  you  can  walk,  you  can  dance.  If  you  can  talk, 
you  can  sing,"  said  Obakunle  Akinlana  to  the 
students  at  his  workshop  "West  African  Music 
and  Dance."  By  the  end  of  the  workshop,  students 
knew  that  this  African  proverb  applied  to  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Akinlana  demonstrated  the  different  styles 
of  dance  found  in  West  African  countries, 
beginning  with  Nigeria's  Yoruba  culture.  "Yoruba 
people  like  to  dance  with  their  clothes,"  he  said  as 
he  lifted  the  hem  of  his  African  garment  and 
rustled  it  in  time  with  his  feet.  In  Senegal,  he 
explained,  dancers  lift  their  knees  higher  in  the  air 
than  the  Yoruba  do.  Mr.  Akinlana  also  described 
the  rhythms  of  the  Congo,  where  dancers  lift  their 
knees  high  and  twist  their  bodies  as  they  step. 
Finally,  he  showed  how  these  different  styles  meld 
together  to  create  a  fun  and  energetic  dance. 

Mr.  Akinlana  then  organized  the  rhythm 
section,  teaching  some  junior  historians,  like 
Charlie  Pipkin  and  Clifton  Fox  from  Trent  Park 
Elementary,  how  to  play  the  drums.  Mr.  Akinlana 
showed  other  junior  historians  how  to  play 
different  percussion  instruments.  Some  students 
played  gourds,  and  others  played  the  agogo  bell, 
which  provided  the  tempo. 


While  the  gourd  shakers,  bell  players,  and 
drummers  created  the  beat,  two  lines  of  students 
learned  a  Yoruba  "welcome  dance."  They  twisted 
their  bodies  forward,  then  backward,  thrusting 
their  hands  out  in  front  of  their  bodies  and  over 
their  heads.  Mr.  Akinlana  added  a  song.  Dancers 
like  Gennieve  Chambers  from  Parkwood 
Elementary  and  Amanda  Lefler  from  Corriher- 
Lipe  Middle  School  repeated  the  Nigerian  words 
and  phrases  that  Mr.  Akinlana  sang  out  and 
followed  new  steps  as  he  added  them  to  the  routine. 

After  the  first  group  of  dancers  had  plenty  of 
practice,  they  switched  places  with  the  drummers. 
Everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  drum  the  rhythms 
of  West  Africa  and  dance  to  those  rhythms,  too! 

— Laura  Baker  Campbell 


Before  the  "Meet  President  Polk"  workshop 
even  began,  a  group  of  students  rushed  to 
pose  for  photographs  with  President 
James  K.  Polk,  as  portrayed  by  historical  interpreter 
Jim  Williams.  The  workshop's  setting  was  1849, 
when  Polk  toured  the  southern  states  on  his  way 
to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  he  lived  after  his 
presidency  ended. 

Paula  Poisson  of  Corriher-Lipe  Middle  School 
bravely  asked  the  first  question  of  the 
distinguished  guest:  "Why  was  your  goal  during 
your  presidency  to  expand  the  United  States?" 
Polk  answered  her  question  by  discussing  with  his 
audience  issues  such  as  "manifest  destiny"  and  the 
annexation  of  Texas. 

President  Polk  revealed  that  his  highest 
ambition  had  been  to  become  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  run  for  the  presidency 
but  was  chosen  by  his  political  party's  convention. 
"I  was  well  known,"  he  said,  "because  I  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Once  elected.  Polk  took  his  duties  as  president 
very  seriously.  He  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  held 
receptions  twice  a  week  in  which  they  greeted  the 
public  and  gave  personal  tours  of  the  White  House. 

Responding  to  a  question  from  Kim  Caudle  of 
Parkwood  Elementary,  the  former  president  also 
discussed  his  youth.  "The  Great  Wagon  Road  ran 
right  in  front  of  my  house,"  he  said.  "This  road 
was  heavily  traveled — two  wagons  a  day."  Polk 
also  shared  memories  of  the  "saddlebag"  log 
cabin  where  he  grew  up,  his  family's  five- 
hundred-mile  move  to  Tennessee  from  North 
Carolina  (they  walked!),  and  his  educational 
experiences  at  home  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  surprised 
that  his  listeners  couldn't  read  and  write  in  Latin 
or  Greek.  When  he  attended  school,  he  said,  all 
students  had  to  study  those  languages. 

Although  former  president  James  K.  Polk  had 
to  continue  on  his  tour  after  an  hour  or  two  of 
conversation,  junior  historians  felt  fortunate  to 
have  had  the  chance  to  visit  with  this  famous 

North  Carolinian.  —Laura  Baker  Campbell 


The  sign  onstage  was  promising:  "The  Great 
Chaz  presents  Magical  Marvels  and  mighty 
elixers."  And  so  was  the  barking  of  the  man 
on  stage.  "Come  one,  come  all.  See  things  you've 
never  seen  before,  marvels  of  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  Believe  the  unbelievable.  You  don't  need 
to  sail  to  London,  to  Paris,  to  Madrid — you'll  see  it 
here!  From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  across 
the  seven  seas.  Come  one,  come  all." 

"Keep  your  eyes  on  the  cards  and  your  hands 
over  your  pockets,"  the  man  cried.  Excited  voices 
hushed  as  Chaz  Misenheimer  turned  these 
spectators  into  a  crowd  of  marveling,  young 
villagers  from  the  1850s.  Once  he  had  everyone's 
attention,  he  became  a  pitch  man. 

Pitch  men  traveled  around  the  country 
delivering  lectures  and  providing  sideshows  that 
attracted  and  entertained  hardworking  farmers  and 
villagers.  At  some  point  in  their  presentation, 
pitch  men  would  hit  their  audience  with  a  sales 
pitch  for  some  kind  of  tonic  or  elixir  that  they 
promised  would  cure  aches  and  pains. 

"Here,  friends,  I  have  a  bottle  of  liquid  that  will 
return  you  to  the  spirit  of  your  youth,"  the  Great 
Chaz  said.  Bottles  used  by  pitch  men  contained  no 
real  medicine.  Instead,  they  usually  held  only 
colored  spring  water,  alcohol,  or  some  kind  of 
harmless  concoction  made  from  herbs  and  roots. 

Pitch  men  were  common  from  colonial  times 
into  the  mid- 1800s  and  could  easily  make  a  living 
at  a  time  when  people  did  not  have  forms  of 
entertainment  such  as  television,  movies,  or  video 
games.  Pitch  men  would  not  have  it  so  easy  today, 
but  for  a  few  minutes  these  junior  historians  were 
a  hundred  years  away  from  video  games,  movies, 

and  schoolwork.  —Stephen  P.  Evans 


Do  you  think  all  Indians  lived  in  tepees 
and  wore  long,  feathered  warbonnets  that 
reached  the  ground?  If  you  do,  you're  not 
alone — many  people  have  this  image  of  Native 
Americans,  said  Driver  Pheasant  in  the  workshop 
"Cherokee  Traditions."  Mr.  Pheasant  is  a  Cherokee 
of  the  Wild  Potato  Clan  and  works  at  the  Museum 
of  the  Cherokee  Indian. 

Most  people  get  their  ideas  of  Native 
Americans  from  television,  Mr.  Pheasant  said, 
but  television  does  not  portray  Indians 
accurately.  The  Cherokee,  for  instance,  did  not 
wear  warbonnets  like  those  seen  on  television 
and  did  not  live  in  tepees. 

Mr.  Pheasant  then  described  some  of  the 
history  of  the  tribe  and  talked  of  Cherokee 
religion.  He  said  that  because  of  their  beliefs,  the 
Cherokee  killed  animals  only  for  food  and  other 
needs,  not  for  sport.  They  asked  forgiveness 
before  killing  an  animal  and  had  dances  to  honor 
the  animals  they  killed. 

Several  junior  historians  asked  about  the 
objects  Mr.  Pheasant  had  brought  with  him, 
including  tomahawks,  rattles,  a  knife,  and  a 
necklace.  Mr.  Pheasant  explained  that  the 
necklace  was  a  corn  necklace.  According  to 
tradition,  a  corn  plant  grew  on  every  spot  where 
a  tear  fell  on  the  Trail  of  Tears,  the  path  taken  by 
many  Cherokee  when  they  were  forced  to  leave 
North  Carolina  in  1838.  Many  died  on  this 
journey.  Mr.  Pheasant  said  that  wearing  a 
necklace  made  of  corn  beads  is  a  way  to 
remember  those  who  died. 

Mr.  Pheasant  then  picked  up  a  blowgun,  a 
long,  hollow  wooden  tube  once  used  by  the 
Cherokee  to  kill  small  animals.  Junior  historians 
held  their  breaths  as  Mr.  Pheasant  inserted  a  dart 
in  the  blowgun,  raised  the  gun  to  his  mouth,  and 
aimed  at  a  target  more  than  thirty  feet  away. 
Would  he  hit  the  target?  He  did,  and  he  continued 
to  hit  it  even  as  he  backed  farther  and  farther 
away. 

After  the  workshop,  junior  historians  gathered 
around  Driver  Pheasant  to  ask  more  questions. 
They  wanted  to  learn  more  about  separating  the 
myth  of  television  from  the  reality  of  Cherokee 
life. 

— Laura  Baum 


Literary,  Media,  and 
Art  Contests 
winners 

Junior  Historians  from  twenty-eight  clubs 
across  our  state  entered  a  total  of  sixty-five 
projects  in  the  1 995  literary,  media,  and  arts 
competitions.  Club  members  working  on  these 
projects  gained  valuable  skills  in  many  subjects, 
including  history,  math,  art,  and  English.  Some 
students  learned  the  value  of  teamwork,  while 
others  took  on  the  task  of  creating  independent 
projects.  All  of  them  gained  added  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  local  and  state  history. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  first-,  second-,  and 
third-place  prizes  were  awarded  in  these  contests. 
Special  Achievement  and  Honorable  Mention 
awards  have  been  eliminated.  This  change  allows 
us  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  more  clubs  and 
individual  students. 

Projects  by  all  contest  winners  in  the  Literary, 
Media,  and  Art  Contests  listed  below  will  be  on 
display  in  the  new  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  Gallery  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History. 

LITERARY  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "J.  A.  McNeill  and  Sons — North  Carolina's 
Oldest  Family  Pharmacy,"  Heather  Hooks,  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville.  Elizabeth 
Britt,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Big  Tom  Wilson,"  Mark  Metcalf,  North 
Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville, 
Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 


Heather 
Hooks  of 
the 

Academy 
Adventurers 
receives  a 
first-place 
award  for 
her  entry  in 
the  Literary 
Contest. 


Third  place:  "Rocky  River  Springs — A  Stanly  County 
Resort,"  Melea  Mauldin,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club, 
Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Forgotten  Legacy:  African  American  Storm 


Ryan  Holsopple  of  the  Time  Travelers  at  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School  poses  by  his  winning  art  project, 
Saint  Thomas  Episcopal  Church. 

Warriors,"  Katie  Burkart,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club, 
P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  "My  Family  History,"  Amy  Altman,  Upper 
Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Third  place:  "The  Family  History  of  Kimberly  Noelle 
Mercer,"  Kimberly  Mercer,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville  Elementary  School,  Yadkinville, 
Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "The  ABC  Book  of  the  History  of  Swift  Creek 
School,"  Unbeatable  Beavers,  Swift  Creek  Elementary 
School,  Whitakers,  Susan  Lamar,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Old  School  Trophies  at  Yadkinville 
School,"  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "The  Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina," 
Cody  Burleson,  Bo  Davis,  Ashley  Johnson,  Derick  Turner, 
and  Mitchell  Truett,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville 
Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  "St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church,"  Elizabeth 
Alligood  and  Ashley  Jones,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club, 
P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Memories  of  the  Past,"  Coratucke  Junior 
Historians,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara 
Snowden,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Old  School  Trophies  at  Yadkinville 
School,"  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

MEDIA  CONTEST 
Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Oakland  Plantation,"  Janna  Neisler, 
Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville, 
Elizabeth  Britt,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "A  Look  at  the  Past:  The  Henry  Little 
Farm,"  Adam  Efird,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro 
Elementary  School,  Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Third  place:  No  1995  winner. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  "Women  Suffrage  in  North  Carolina,"  Jessica 
Myers,  Tarheel  Explorers,  E.  B.  Aycock  Middle  School, 
Greenville,  Sandra  Walton,  adviser. 

Second  place:  "Education  through  the  Years:  My 
Grandmother's  Story,"  Sarah  Hardison,  Upper  Cape  Fear 
Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School,  Angier,  Elliott 
Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Third  place:  "The  Bonner  House  and  Family  of  Bath, 
North  Carolina,"  Shellie  Moore,  Washington-Pamlico 
History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington,  Debra 
Hardee,  adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  "Marvin's  Dream,"  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 


Second  place:  "Traditional  Clog,"  North  Carolina 
Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  "Foscue  Plantation,"  Loni  Jo  Meadows  and 
Natasha  Simmons,  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville  Elementary 
School,  Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  "A  Visit  to  Bath,  North  Carolina:  A  Historic 
Tour,"  Sara  Mallory  and  Lauren  Fleming,  Tarheel  Explorers, 
E.  B.  Aycock  Middle  School,  Greenville,  Sandra  Walton, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  "The  Discovery  of  the  First  Gold  in  North 
Carolina,"  Megan  Gregory,  Erin  Kendrick,  and  Heather  Tart, 
Upper  Cape  Fear  Historians,  Harnett  Central  Middle  School, 
Angier,  Elliott  Crews  and  Sharon  Waicus,  advisers. 

Third  place:  No  1995  winner. 

ART  CONTEST 

Elementary  contest/individual 

First  place:  Saint  Thomas  Episcopal  Church,  Ryan 
Holsopple,  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville  Elementary  School, 
Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Harmony  Hall,  Giles  McAulay,  Academy 
Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville,  Elizabeth 
Britt,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Hopkins  General  Store,  Chris  Bostion, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Regular  contest/individual 

First  place:  Tobacco  and  Its  Influence  on  North  Carolina, 
Katie  Smith,  Vision  Quest,  Douglas  Byrd  Middle  School, 
Fayetteville,  Daryle  Nobles,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Tryon  Palace,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina, 
Adam  Storkamp,  Trailblazers,  Douglas  Byrd  Middle  School, 
Fayetteville,  Gladys  Fulton,  adviser. 

Third  place:  The  North  Carolina  Confederate  Women 's 
Home,  Jennifer  Oswalt,  Fayetteville  Academy  Junior 
Historians,  Fayetteville  Academy,  Fayetteville,  Lulie  Harry, 
adviser. 

Elementary  contest/group 

First  place:  A  Quilt  of  Historic  New  Bern,  Keri  Leigh 
Piner  and  Maegen  Brittany  Richard,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Historical  Happenings,  Surfers,  Cape 
Hatteras  School,  Buxton,  Chalaron  May  and  Mike  Finnegan, 
advisers. 

Third  place:  The  Mill  Pond,  Time  Travelers,  Pollocksville 
Elementary  School,  Pollocksville,  Nancy  Stroud,  adviser. 
Regular  contest/group 

First  place:  East  Bend  Evangelical  Methodist  Church, 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville 
Elementary  School,  Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser. 

Second  place:  The  Patrick-Cunningham  Springhouse, 
Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth,  Ward  Triche,  adviser. 

Third  place:  The  Landis  Depot,  Carolina  Conquistadores, 
Corriher-Lipe  Middle  School,  Landis,  Jennifer  Christy  and 
Jim  Pope,  advisers. 

— Mary  Bradford 


Artifact  Search  Contest: 

Junior  historians  look  for  state  treasures 


The  1995  Artifact  Search  Contest,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  brought  in  168  entries  from  junior 
historians  in  fifteen  clubs.  Fifteen  artifacts  were  selected  and  judged 
to  be  important  to  our  state's  history.  Of  those,  thirteen  artifacts  related  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  World  War  II.  Patricia  L.  Phillips,  head  of  the 
museum's  Curation  Branch,  gave  each  contest  winner  a  certificate  and  a 
Museum  of  History  T-shirt.  Each  participating  club  received  an  autographed 
copy  of  Thomas  C.  Parramore's  book  Triumph  at  Kitty  Hawk:  The  Wright 
Brothers  and  Powered  Flight. 

The  winning  artifacts  are  listed  below. 

Charles  Moser,  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  Elementary  School, 
Yadkinville,  Andrew  Mackie,  adviser:  an  unrestored  World  War  II  United  States  Army  jeep 

Anna  McCamy,  Corvette  Team  Junior  Historians,  Grier  Junior  High  School,  Gastonia, 
Linda  Moore,  adviser:  a  memory  pin  worn  by  the  mother  of  an  American  soldier 

Mary  Nahouse,  Carolina  Conquistadores,  Corriher-Lipe  Middle  School,  Landis,  Jennifer 
Christy  and  Jim  Pope,  advisers:  a  restored  World  War  II  United  States  Army  half-track 

Michelle  Smith,  CATS  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte, 
George  Gaffney,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and  Jamie  Webb,  advisers:  World  War  II  dog  tags 

Nikki  Ballenger,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser:  an  autographed  picture  of  movie  star  Humphrey  Bogart 
from  a  World  War  II  movie 


Trisha  Hardin,  Blue  Ridge  History  Club,  Valley  Springs  Middle  School,  Arden,  Ramona 
Bryson,  Marion  Dowd,  and  Ann  McLeod,  advisers:  a  diary  of  a  North  Carolina  soldier  who 
was  a  POW  in  Germany 

Jodie  M.  Nelson,  CATS  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School, 
Charlotte,  George  Gaffney,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and  Jamie  Webb,  advisers:  a  World  War  II 
ration  book  issued  to  a  woman  in  Waxhaw,  North  Carolina 

Chris  Hitchler,  Washington-Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School, 
Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser:  a  pin  that  says  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor" 

Mark  Metcalf,  North  Carolina  Pioneers,  Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie 
Davis,  adviser:  an  M-l  carbine  made  during  World  War  II 

Maegen  Richard,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School, 
New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser:  a  patent  issued  to  a  North  Carolinian  in  1923 

Carta  Burgess,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Gibson,  adviser:  World  War  II  medals  that  were  presented  to  her  great-grandfather 

Ashley  Smith,  CATS  (Carmel  Adventurous  Tarheels),  Carmel  Middle  School,  Charlotte, 
George  Gaffney,  Tootsie  Hathcock,  and  Jamie  Webb,  advisers:  a  toy  puzzle  made  by  her 
great-great-grandfather 

Meredith  Parker,  Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Gibson,  adviser:  a  complete  World  War  II  enlisted  man's  naval  uniform 

Amber  Owens,  North  Moore  Historians,  North  Moore  High  School,  Robbins,  Vince 
Greene,  adviser:  a  German  SS  helmet 

Elizabeth  Thrower,  Western  Rockingham  Pioneers,  Western  Rockingham  Middle  School, 
Madison,  Edith  Knight,  adviser:  a  V-mail  letter  from  a  serviceman 

— Mary  Bradford 


Photography  winners 
display  creative 
historic 

documentation 

One  hundred  fifty-three  photographs 
representing  ten  clubs  were  entered  in  the 
1995  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture 
Photography  Contest  in  five  different  categories. 
This  popular  contest  gives  club  members  an 
opportunity  to  be  creative  as  well  as  to  document  a 
structure  of  historic  significance.  The  Archaeology 
and  Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History  sponsored 
the  annual  contest.  David  Brook  and  Debra  Bevin 
presented  cash  awards  of  twenty  dollars  to  each 
first-place  photographer,  ten  dollars  to  second 
place,  and  five  dollars  to  third  place,  as  listed 
below. 

Architectural  details 

First  place:  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Bern,  Sara  G. 
Mitchell,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 


Elizabeth 
Weeks  of 
WHY? 
(What 
Happened 
Yesterday?) 
won  second 
place  for 
architectural 
details  with 
her  picture 
of  a  former 
Methodist 
church  in 
Beaufort 
County. 


Cody  Tipton  of  the  North  Carolina  Pioneers  won  first  place  in  the 
houses  category  with  his  photograph  of  the  McPeters  Mansion  in 
Yancey  County. 

Second  place:  Former  Methodist  Church,  Beaufort  County, 
Elizabeth  Weeks,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent 
Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  New  Bern,  Amanda 
Bradshaw,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Barns/outbuildings 

First  place:  Boathouse,  Poplar  Branch,  Elizabeth  E. 
Hogge,  Coratucke  Junior  Historians,  Currituck  County  High 
School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Tobacco  Bam,  Clinton,  Erin  Cashwell, 
WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary 
School,  New  Bern.  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Grainery,  Oakboro,  Brooke  Whitley,  Oakboro 
Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School,  Oakboro, 
Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Houses 

First  place:  The  McPeters  Mansion  on  Possum  Trot  Road, 
Yancey  County,  Cody  Tipton,  North  Carolina  Pioneers, 
Burnsville  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Jeannie  Davis, 
adviser. 

Second  place:  Palmer-Tisdale  House.  New  Bern,  Sara  G. 
Mitchell,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  House  on  East  Ridge  Road,  Shawboro, 
Elizabeth  E.  Hogge,  Coratucke  Junior  Historians,  Currituck 
County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser. 

Industrial/commercial  buildings 

First  place:  The  Bost  Mill,  Concord,  Chase  R.  Watson, 
Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro,  Janice  Gibson,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Old  Hunting  Lodge,  Poplar  Branch, 
Elizabeth  E.  Hogge.  Coratucke  Junior  Historians,  Currituck 


Two  issues  of  THJH  planned  for  1995/1996 


Do  you  know  where  North  Carolina's 
African  American  slaves  were  brought 
from?  Did  you  know  that  only  a  few  slaves 
lived  in  the  Mountain  region?  And  that  many  of 
them  worked  in  stores  and  hotels,  not  in  fields?  Do 
you  know  what  some  African  American  cultural 
traditions  are?  What  do  you  know  about  the 
African  American  fights  for  civil  rights  and  school 
desegregation?  The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  will 
look  at  these  topics  and  more  in  its  fall  1995  issue, 
African  American  Life  in  North  Carolina. 

The  issue  begins  with  an  article  on  slavery  at 
Somerset  Plantation  near  Creswell  in  Washington 
County.  Somerset  was  one  of  the  four  largest 
plantations  in  North  Carolina.  Author  Dorothy 
Spruill  Redford  talks  not  only  about  what  the 
enslaved  Africans  at  Somerset  did  but  also  about 
who  they  were. 

The  second  article,  "More  than  Just  Field 
Hands:  Slavery  in  Western  North  Carolina,"  by 
John  Inscoe,  studies  how  Mountain  slavery 
differed  from  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont 
plantation  slavery. 

John  David  Smith's  "First  Steps  to  Freedom: 
North  Carolina's  Emancipation  Experience" 
focuses  primarily  on  the  experiences  of  slaves  who 
ran  away  from  their  owners. 

Alice  Eley  Jones  explores  the  cultural  traditions 
that  Americans  have  inherited  over  the  years  from 
African  slaves  and  from  African  Americans.  She 
talks  about  influences  to  foods,  architecture,  wood 
carving,  dancing,  and  quilts. 

In  "What  One  Young  African  American  Woman 
Could  Do:  The  Story  of  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins 
Brown  and  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute," 
Charles  Wadelington  discusses  educator  Brown. 


Sidebars  throughout  the  issue  focus  on  several 
other  influential  leaders  in  African  American 
culture  like  Thomas  Day,  Pauli  Murray,  and 
Charles  Waddell  Chesnutt. 

"Middle-Class  Durham  during  the  Age  of 
Segregation"  takes  us  to  Hayti,  one  of  Durham's 
four  predominantly  African  American 
neighborhoods  in  the  early  to  middle  1900s. 
Beverly  Jones  writes  about  this  "Negro  business 
mecca  of  the  South." 

"The  Grassroot  Civil  Rights  Movement  in  Hyde 
County"  focuses  on  what  author  David  Cecelski 
calls  "[o]ne  of  the  most  important  civil  rights 
protests"  in  the  South,  which  took  place  in  Hyde 
County  in  1968  and  1969.  Cecelski  tells  how 
students  like  you  made  a  difference. 

Jerrian  Elizabeth  Brooks's  award-winning  entry 
in  the  THJH  Essay  Contest  and  a  short  interview 
with  her  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  issue. 
Brooks,  a  junior  at  North  Moore  High  School, 
talked  with  Herman  G.  Thompson,  a  lawyer  in 
Moore  County,  about  a  civil  rights  battle  he  took 
part  in. 

The  spring  1996  issue  will  feature  industry  and 
technology  from  the  end  of  the  Great  Depression 
to  the  present.  Article  topics  will  include  changes 
in  industry  since  assembly  lines  and  mass 
production  became  common;  the  replacement  of 
handmade  products  by  machine-made  ones; 
developments  in  medicine  and  pharmaceuticals, 
utilities  and  energy,  and  communications  and 
computers;  a  discussion  of  "modern"  industries 
such  as  film,  crafts,  tourism,  and  the  maritime 
industry;  and  a  debate  about  whether  technology  is 
making  our  lives  better.  Expect  to  read  about  these 

topics  by  late  April.  —Stephen  P.  Evans 


County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden, 
adviser. 

Third  place:  Troutman  Train  Depot, 
Troutman,  Cara  Thompson,  The  Gravediggers, 
Mooresville  Middle  School,  Mooresville,  Dennis 
Boney  and  Barbara  Vanderwall,  advisers 

Institutional/public  buildings 

First  place:  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston- 
Salem,  Patrick  Hunter,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New 
Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Second  place:  Moravian  Church,  Old  Salem, 
Patrick  Hunter,  WHY?  (What  Happened 
Yesterday?),  Trent  Park  Elementary  School,  New  Bern, 
Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

Third  place:  Academy  Building,  New  Bern,  Heather  Lynn 
Blanco,  WHY?  (What  Happened  Yesterday?),  Trent  Park 
Elementary  School,  New  Bern,  Nadine  Inglis,  adviser. 

—Mary  Bradford 


THJH  Essay  Contest 
award  winner 

The  fight  for  civil  rights  has  involved  many 
battles  over  many  years.  It  began  before 
and  has  continued  since  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  of  the  1960s.  Jerrian  Elizabeth 
Brooks,  a  junior  at  North  Moore  High  School  in 
Robbins  and  a  member  of  the  North  Moore 
Historians  (Vince  Greene,  adviser)  won  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Essay  Contest  award  with 
her  essay  about  her  mentor,  Herman  G.  Thompson, 
a  lawyer  in  Moore  County.  Dr.  Jeffrey  J.  Crow, 
co-conceptual  editor  of  the  fall  1995  issue  of  the 
magazine,  presented  her  with  the  award. 

Jerrian  talked  with  Mr.  Thompson  about  a 
civil  rights  battle  he  took  part  in.  Jerrian  has 
worked  in  Mr.  Thompson's  office  for  two 
summers.  "He  takes  me  to 
court  sometimes.  I  plan  to 
become  a  lawyer,  too,"  she 
said. 

Her  essay  begins: 

Herman  G.  Thompson  is 
presently  the  only  African 
American  lawyer  in  Moore 
County.  Many  civil  rights 
battles  have  faced  Thompson 
through  the  years.  But  one 
very  important  battle  to  him 
was  the  Jefferson  Bank 
protest  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Jefferson  Bank  had 
refused  to  employ  any 
African  Americans.  The  bank 
made  money  from  many  of 
the  black  communities  in  St. 
Louis.  Jefferson  Bank  wanted 
their  money  but  did  not  want 
them  as  employees.  In  the 
summer  of  1965  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality  (CORE) 
led  a  protest  against  the  bank. 


Thompson  was  a  member  of  that  nine-person 
protest  group.  "I  would  have  protested,  too,  if  I 
had  been  there,"  said  Jerrian  in  a  telephone 
interview  after  receiving  her  award  at  Awards 
Day. 

The  protest  did  have  an  effect:  "As  a  result  of 
the  Jefferson  Bank  protest  the  bank  began  to 
employ  minorities,"  she  wrote. 

The  Civil  Rights  movement  may  have  started 
before  Jerrian  was  born,  but  she  feels  grateful  for 
the  changes  it  brought  about.  She  named  one  of 
the  many  changes  she  appreciates.  "I  am  able  to 
attend  school  with  many  different  ethnic  groups 
and  learn  about  their  cultures,"  she  said. 

— Stephen  P.  Evans 


Special  awards 


American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 

One  of  the  most  famous  battles  in  the  American 
Revolution  was  named  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
courthouse,"  wrote  Lewis  Brown  (Washington- 
Pamlico  History  Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School, 
Washington,  Debra  Hardee,  adviser)  in  his 
winning  American  Revolution  Essay  Contest 
entry.  "Although  the  British  claimed  victory,  the 
afternoon  of  March  15,  1781  may  have  been  the 
turning  point  of  the  war." 

In  his  essay,  Lewis  explored  why  the  Battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  British.  During  this  bloody  battle,  one- 
quarter  of  the  British  troops,  led  by  General 
Charles  Cornwallis,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Though  the  colonists  left  the  battlefield 
and  the  British  claimed  victory,  the  victory  proved 
costly.  "Another  such  victory  would  destroy  the 
British  Army,"  said  one  British  statesman. 

After  the  battle,  Cornwallis  led  his  exhausted 
troops  to  Wilmington  and  then  to  Yorktown, 
where  he  surrendered  in  October  1781.  Because  of 
the  devastating  effects  of  the  Battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse,  Lewis  wrote,  the  colonists  ultimately 
won  the  war. 

Robert  Hendry  of  the  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  presented  Lewis 
with  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate. 

African  American  History  Award 

Imagine  yourself  on  board  the  E.  S.  Newman,  a 
ship  beached  near  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  a 
hurricane  in  1896.  Your  ship,  pounded  by  the 
brutal  waves,  is  beginning  to  break  apart.  You  fear 
that  you  will  drown. 

Suddenly  you  see  men  from  Pea  Island 
Lifesaving  Station  wade  into  the  rough  water,  tied 
to  each  other  by  rope.  Miraculously,  they  reach 
the  ship  and  bring  you  safely  to  shore. 

Katie  Burkart  (Washington-Pamlico  History 
Club,  P.  S.  Jones  Middle  School,  Washington, 
Debra  Hardee,  adviser)  described  this  heroic 
rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  E.  S.  Newman  in  her 
essay  "Forgotten  Legacy:  African  American 
Storm  Warriors."  Her  paper  won  both  the  African 
American  History  Award  and  first  place  in  the 
Literary  Contest.  Harold  Webb  of  the  Charlotte 
Hawkins  Brown  Foundation  presented  her  with 
fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate  for  the  African 
American  History  Award. 

In  her  essay,  Katie  described  the  history  of  the 
Pea  Island  crew  and  the  many  rescues  they 
performed.  She  also  wrote  that  the  Pea  Island 
lifesavers  did  not  receive  the  Coast  Guard  Life- 
Saving  Medal  for  their  work,  even  though  other 
crews  received  the  medal  for  less  dangerous 
rescues.  The  reason?  The  Pea  Island  crew  was 
made  up  of  African  American  men,  the  only  all- 
black  lifesaving  team  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
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While  working  on  her  paper,  Katie  decided  to 
try  to  convince  the  government  to  recognize  the 
Pea  Island  lifesavers.  She  sent  letters  and  copies 
of  her  essay  to  President  Bill  Clinton,  to  North 
Carolina's  two  senators,  and  to  two  North 
Carolina  representatives  in  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  her  letters  and  the  efforts  of  a 
Coast  Guard  commander,  the  Pea  Island  men  will 
be  honored  in  a  ceremony  in  either  late  1995  or 
early  1996.  Katie  hopes  to  attend  this  ceremony 
and  plans  to  continue  her  research  on  these  brave 
storm  warriors. 

Youth  Preservation  Award 

Documenting  and  repairing  old  gravestones  and 
creating  plaques  for  historic  homes:  what  do  these 
activities  have  in  common?  They  were  activities 
for  which  two  clubs  won  the  Youth  Preservation 
Award. 

Carol  Chamberlain,  adult  and  special  programs 
coordinator  for  the  Museum  of  History,  represented 
Preservation/North  Carolina,  Inc.,  the  award's 
sponsor.  She  gave  fifty  dollars  and  a  certificate  to 
the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
(Yadkinville  Elementary  School,  Yadkinville, 
Andrew  Mackie,  adviser)  and  to  the  East  Bend 
Archaeologists  of  History  (East  Bend  Elementary 
School,  East  Bend,  Barbara  Norman,  adviser). 

The  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  won 
the  Youth  Preservation  Award  for  the  fourth  year 
in  a  row.  The  club  studied  and  restored  a  neglected 
part  of  the  Yadkinville  Cemetery. 

In  the  cemetery,  club  members  counted  the 
number  of  marked  and  unmarked  graves; 
reerected  fallen  headstones  and  put  together 
broken  ones;  and  gathered  information  such  as 
names,  dates,  and  epitaphs  from  the  headstones. 
Some  students  even  found  the  names  of  ancestors 
on  markers  in  the  graveyard. 

The  East  Bend  Archaeologists  of  History 
created  wood  plaques  showing  the  construction 
dates  of  historic  homes  in  their  community.  Junior 
historians  contacted  the  homeowners  to  ask  if  they 
would  be  interested  in  having  a  plaque.  The 
students  also  read  books  and  met  with  members  of 
the  community  to  identify  and  date  the  buildings. 
They  then  sanded  and  stained  wood  plaques,  and  a 
student's  father  routed  the  dates  into  the  wood. 
Local  homeowners  now  proudly  display  the 
plaques  in  front  of  their  homes. 

Congratulations  to  both  clubs! 

— Laura  Buum 
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Helios  and  goodbyes 

During  Awards  Day  1995,  junior  historians 
had  the  chance  to  meet  two  new  people 
involved  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association,  and  to  say  goodbye  to  one  man  who 
has  been  active  in  the  association  for  twenty  years. 

Dr.  James  McNutt,  the  new  administrator  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  greeted  students 
at  the  start  of  Friday's  ceremony.  "I  am  very  happy 
to  welcome  you  to  Awards  Day  1995,"  he  said.  "I 
have  heard  wonderful  things  about  this  program." 

Dr.  McNutt  came  to  the  museum  from  the 
Institute  of  Texan  Cultures  in  San  Antonio,  where 
he  was  assistant  director  for  planning.  "We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  brought  him  here  from 
Texas,"  said  Dr.  William  Price  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  during  the 
awards  ceremony. 

Mary  Bradford,  the  new  program  coordinator 
for  the  THJHA,  also  greeted  students  during  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  ceremonies.  She  taught 
history  for  several  years  in  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  schools  and  was  a  club  adviser  for 
two  years. 

Ms.  Bradford  has  ambitious  goals  for  the 
association.  "I  would  like  to  see  us  have  clubs  in 
all  one  hundred  counties,"  she  said,  noting  that 
there  are  clubs  in  seventy-three  counties  today. 
She  would  also  like  to  hold  regional  history  days 
similar  to  Awards  Day  to  reach  students  who 
cannot  come  to  Raleigh.  These  regional  history 
days  would  feature  a  guest  speaker  and  workshops 
and  would  be  held  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  state. 

Ms.  Bradford  looks  back  on  her  first  Awards 
Day  with  pride.  "I  felt  a  tremendous  pride  in  the 
students'  accomplishments,  whether  they  won  an 
award  or  not,"  she  said.  "Their  effort  says  a  lot, 
because  they're  doing  something  beyond  what  is 
required  of  them." 

In  addition  to  meeting  Dr.  McNutt  and  Ms. 
Bradford  during  Awards  Day,  junior  historians 
helped  say  goodbye  to  Dr.  Price,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  who  is  retiring 
after  twenty-five  years  with  the  division.  Betty 
Ray  McCain,  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  praised  Dr.  Price  for  his  career 
"documenting  and  promoting  the  wonder  of  our 
state's  history." 


■  — 
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Janice  Williams,  head  of  the  museum's 
Education  and  Interpretation  Branch,  thanked  Dr. 
Price  for  all  his  work  for  the  association.  Dr.  Price 
has  judged  Art  and  Literary  Contests,  given  out 
awards  to  junior  historians,  obtained  extra  funding 
for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine,  and 
written  an  article  for  the  magazine.  Ms.  Williams 
gave  Dr.  Price  a  new  THJHA  T-shirt  and  a  plaque 
giving  him  lifetime  membership  in  the  association. 

As  the  crowd  applauded,  Dr.  Price  stepped  up 
to  the  podium.  "I  am  deeply  honored,"  he  said.  "I 
will  always  remember  this,  as  I  do  you." 

Welcome,  Dr.  McNutt  and  Ms.  Bradford,  and 
best  wishes  to  Dr.  Price! 

— Laura  Baum 


